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Hooray for Hollywood! Auction Nets $170,000 



The Woman's Board of NSCDS spon¬ 
sored its sixteenth auction, "Hooray for 
Hollywood," on February 24. Auction 
Co-chairs Marilyn Webster and Karen 
Adler were thrilled with the success of 
the auction which drew 325 guests and 
raised $170,000, more than has ever been 
raised in auction history. 

This year's auction brings the Woman's 
Board auction total to $1,800,000. Pro¬ 
ceeds from this year's auction will sup¬ 
port the new playground equipment as 
well as teacher requests for equipment, 
programs, and materials. 

Highlights of the auction included not 
only special items such as a farm house 
in France, tickets and accomodations for 
the Olympics, and a Marilyn Monroe 
look alike who helped to create the glam¬ 
our of Hollywood in the Mac Gym, but 
also the involvement of so many par¬ 
ents, students, and faculty and staff. 
According to Auction Co-chair Marilyn 
Webster, "The involvement of the par¬ 
ent community in terms of donating 
items to the auction was spectacular. It 
made a big difference this year. We also 
had more students and faculty and staff 
involved helping the evening of the auc¬ 
tion than ever before. Their enthusiasm 
is key to the event." 

Special recognition for the success of 
"Hooray for Hollywood" goes to Co¬ 
chairs Marilyn Webster and Karen Adler; 
Woman's Board President, Marilyn 
Richards; Office Managers Diane Flint 
Jessen '70 and Cece Ewen Durbin '67; 
and Silent Auction Co-chairs Candy 
Bridgman and Cheryl Hill. 

See Auction, coni'd. on page 11 


The three Marilyns: Webster, Monroe, 
and Richards, looking glamorous for a 
Hollywood evening. 


Maxine Mitchell, Sharon Dole, and 
George Mitchell having a wonderful time 
at the NSCDS event of the year. 
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Message from Head of School 


All The Artists at NSCDS 

I've always lpved to draw, and my 
memories include happy summer after¬ 
noons painting pictures at my 
grandmother's side. My memories of 
school art are mostly doodling in the 
margins of my notebooks. Obviously, I 
didn't go to North Shore. Visitors here 
always comment on the quality of the 
student art work they see exhibited ev¬ 
erywhere. Sometimes they say, "You 
must have some very talented students," 
without realizing that what is exhibited 
is the work of all our students. We begin 
with the belief that all our students are 
artists, and the art teachers see their role 
as empowering each child to find the 
artist inside. 



It is an unusual school that has teachers 
who, in addition to being master teach¬ 
ers (their experience adds up to more 
than seventy years at North Shore) are 
also practicing artists. Kids of all ages 
are expected to produce work that is not 
a reflection of the teacher but is a reflec¬ 
tion of the artist. 

Beginning in kindergarten, where Linda 
Semel naturally weaves art into the kin¬ 
dergarten program, students have a 
room where materials almost drip from 
their numerous cubbies, inviting eager 
hands to use them. From first through 
fifth grades, when they work with Mary 
Wagner, they are in a studio rich in 
materials - beads, yarn, feathers, seeds, 
wood, as well as the expected paint and 
paper. Mary wants to be sure that in an 
increasingly technological world, we are 
still a nation that can use our hands for 
purposes other than pushing buttons, 
and when you watch little hands stitch¬ 
ing and weaving, painting and design¬ 
ing, you are aware of the magic she has 
encouraged from them. You also see her 
respect for their work in the way she 
presents it to be viewed. 

In Middle School, Jackie Melissas re¬ 
minds her students, "I'm an artist, and 
you're sharing my studio." She ex¬ 


Fine Arts Department Head , John Almquist, 
works with Michelle Butler '98 in the Upper 
School art studio. 


memorable. One alumna, years 
after graduation, was seen in the 
Tate Gallery in London, looking 
for "her" reorchestration - the 
original she had copied years ago. 
For some alums, like trustee 
Suzanne McCullagh, now Cura¬ 
tor of Earlier Prints and Draw¬ 
ings at the Art Institute, art at 
North Shore is a life-determin¬ 
ing experience. For others, the 
effect may be in their develop¬ 
ment of visual literacy - their abil¬ 
ity to say something intelligent 
about the art they see on their 
own walls and in museums, their 
heightened sense of color, line, 
and shape. They have learned 
as a cook learns, not by reading 
recipes. 


plains the cultural, historical and philo¬ 
sophical nature of art objects, such as 
spirit boxes and medicine bags, and she 
familiarizes students with safety issues 
about different materials and then in¬ 
vites them to explore. Assignments natu¬ 
rally grow out of their explorations, giv¬ 
ing students a sense of ownership which 
allows them to be brave, to take risks, 
and to express themselves more openly. 

When it comes to being serious about 
art, John Almquist, Head of the Fine 
Arts Department, simply says that he's 
"possessed." All our teachers take 
children's art work seriously and ask 
students to be serious about their focus 
and their effort. Their work is never 
extra curricular; art is part of North 
Shore's core - "a way of keeping all the 
avenues of the soul open and in use," as 
our mission statement says. In Upper 
School, John explains one of the most 
"dreaded" assignments in the school as 
the reorchestration - where an art work 
is redone, the design recreated by select¬ 
ing tiny scraps of colored paper and 
piecing them together, using the print of 
a masterpiece as a model. The process is 
painstaking, slow, delicate, and always 


John Almquist sums it up this way: "So 
many of our students are unable to ex¬ 
perience, understand, know and articu¬ 
late the many benefits we all here give to 
them. While it may take a lifetime for 
them to realize what NSCDS has given 
them, we must commit ourselves to giv¬ 
ing them that which will enhance their 
quality of life; creative expression is 
something that will always do that." 

Several months ago, an alumna of three 
decades ago wrote John "a note of thanks, 
long overdue." She said in part, "I re¬ 
member so much of my days in the art 
department. It was a safe haven for me 
during those turbulent years of adoles¬ 
cence. It was a place where I could 
explore who I was and a place where 
someone (you) was always pointing out 
what wondrous things I had created. I 
think that was the only place, at that 
time, that I felt good about myself. You 
had a way of making all of us feel spe¬ 
cial. Everyone created very different 
work. Everyone created something 
beautiful. Under your mentoring, we 
were all artists." 
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From the Curriculum Catalogue 


Fifth Grade Goes on MayaQuest 


Wh, ( better way to determine what 
happened to the ancient Maya than to 
follow along with a team of archaeolo¬ 
gists as they travel the Yucatan Penin¬ 
sula going deep into the forest in search 
of clues? Jane Moore's fifth grade class is 
doing just that as part of MayaQuest, a 
two-month-long expedition that takes 
place, for them, over the Internet and 
incorporates interaction with the real- 
life archaeologists on the excursion. 

According to the computer company 
MECC, which sponsors the project, the 
purpose of MayaQuest is to help stu¬ 
dents answer questions about what hap¬ 
pened to the Maya, such as: "Were they 
wiped out by famine, drought or a vol¬ 
cano? Did they exhaust their natural 
resources and perish in barren waste¬ 
land? Did they kill each other in turf 
wars?" A five-member team travels by 
bicycle in search of lost cities and the 
buried treasures and secret writings that 
remain in the wild jungles of Central 
America. 

Students all over the world can partici¬ 
pate in this adventure. It ties in espe¬ 
cially well with the fifth grade curricu¬ 
lum at NSCDS, because Jane Moore also 
uses the "Voyage of the Mimi II" unit 
which focuses on the ancient Maya. 
MayaQuest is interdisciplinary, which 
is also consistent with Jane's approach. 
Students use computers to interact with 
the team, learn how to read glyphs, map 
team travels, study Maya math (which 
used a base 20 system), and learn about 
the ancient Maya's complex knowledge 
of astronomy. They also learn about the 
connections between art, architecture, 
and written language and how they all 
work together in glyphs. A variety of 
CD-ROM activities supplement work 
over the Internet. 

In addition to projects that are a part of 
the formal program, teachers using the 
curriculum can communicate with each 



Jane Moore and students gather around one of the classroom computers to take a look at 
the latest report from the MayaQuest team. 


The purpose of MayaQuest is 
to help students answer ques¬ 
tions about what happened to 
the Maya , such as: 'were they 
wiped out by famine, drought or 
a volcano? Did they exhaust their 
natural resources and perish in a 
barren wasteland? Did they kill 
each other in turf wars?' 


other about classroom activities they 
have used to supplement and reinforce 
the material provided by MayaQuest. 
For example, the fifth graders have pur¬ 
sued their own archaeological "dig" of 
sorts. Students drew pictures of ancient 
Mayan pots which they then cut up into 
several small pieces. The pieces, minus 
a few, were placed in a plastic bag and 
given to another student to reconstruct. 
Each student then had to try and create 
the missing pieces in order to recon¬ 


struct, as closely as possible, the original 
pot. 

Another class project involved students 
bringing in artifacts representing them¬ 
selves. For example, a student might 
bring in a favorite book, a paint brush, a 
miniature soccer ball, and a picture. 
Without knowing to whom these arti¬ 
facts belonged, another student was 
charged with trying to determine what 
the owner of the items might be like. 
What were this person's values? Was he 
or she a soccer player or just a fan? 

These projects help the students to un¬ 
derstand firsthand what the archaeolo¬ 
gists on the MayaQuest expedition face 
each day and how careful they must be 
in handling material and making guesses 
about what they find. 

As part of the unit, students receive 
updates twice a week from the "team 
Mayanist," the head archeologist, on the 
progess and travels of the MayaQuest 
team. The report ends with a question, 
and students answer the question and 

See MayaQuest, cont'd. on page 6 



















Modem Pirates of Penzance Land at NSCDS 


Every third year the performing arts 
department at NSCDS puts on a Gilbert 
and Sullivan production for the Spring 
Musical.,This year, in preparing The Pi¬ 
rates of Penzance, they chose to place the 
musical in a more modern setting, that 
of sunny. Southern California, complete 
with surfing beaches. Major-General 
Stanley became a classic Hollywood di¬ 
rector, the Pirate King became the leader 
of "The Pirates" surfing team, the police 
became lifeguards, and the girls became 


aspiring actresses. As the photos show, 
the changes required a fresh approach 
to wardrobe as well. 

The show was a great success and drew 
40% of students in grades 4-12 to partici¬ 
pate in cast and crew. Though the set¬ 
ting and costumes changed this year, 
the music remained the original, and 
true to NSCDS spirit, the camaraderie 
which developed among the students 


participating in the production will have 
a lasting and important impact. 

Principal characters in the play include: 
Ari Levi '98 (Major-General Stanley); 
Richard Wu '93 (The Pirate King); David 
Goldman '96 (Samuel); Rob McCaffrey 
'97 (Frederic); Jon Lehman '99 (Sergeant 
of Lifeguards); Clare Liss '96 (Mabel); 
Mavi Flores '97 (Edith); Ginny Wharton 
'97 (Kate); Rachel Abarbanell '98 (Isabel); 
and Dana Brown '96 (Ruth). 



Dana Brown '96 as Ruth, Surfer Pirate 
Maid-of-all-work 


Lifeguards Nick Whalley '03, 
Luke Strauss '03, Justin Dollive 
'03, Ross Matsuda '03, Jon 
Lehman '99 (Sergeant of 
Lifeguards), Amyna Esmail '03, 
Rebecca Lockhart '04, Abby 
Smith '03, and Megan Hill '03. 














Ari Levi '98, Major-General Stanley, 
addresses the beach girls, pirates, and 
aspiring actresses on Penzance Beach. 




Eliza Durbin '97, 
Back Stage 
Manager and 
Prop Master, 
Elizabeth Eden 
'96, Production 
Stage Manager, 
and Whitney 
Brown '97, 
Properties, relax 
after a successful 
three-night run. 


Sue Choi gets ready for the big 
performance. 


"The Pirates" surfing team 
posing on the Penzance 
Beach. 
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MayaQuest, cont'd. from page 3 


are able to vote on what they think the 
team should do next. 

The fifth graders also learn about con¬ 
temporary Maya through personal pro¬ 
files of children. An estimated 6.2 mil¬ 
lion Maya still live in Mexico, Belize, 
Guatemala, Honduras, El Salvador, and 
the Yucatan Peninsula. A recent profile 
of 10-year-old Sebastian De La Hoz 
asked students to imagine travelling to 
another country every single day to go 
to school. Each morning Sebastian leaves 
his home in Menchor de Mencos, Gua¬ 
temala for his school in Benque Viejo, 
Belize. Students learned that Sebastian 
speaks both English and Spanish flu¬ 
ently, that he eats Cocoa Crispies for 
breakfast, and that he can travel across 
the border into Belize for school with¬ 
out a passport because the border patrol 
agents recognize his school uniform. 
They also learned that his favorite sub¬ 
ject in school is math, that he speaks 
Spanish even faster than his Spanish 
teacher, and that in science he is learn¬ 
ing about the roots of plants. In social 
studies Sebastian is learning about Maya 
calendars. He says, 'That's another rea¬ 
son why I like schools in Belize. They 
don't teach you about the Maya in Gua¬ 
temalan schools." Sebastian also enjoys 
playing basketball after school with 
friends, does nightly homework, and 


watches an hour of tele¬ 
vision. Pretty typical 
for a ten-year-old. 
What might be differ¬ 
ent from the life of one 
of Jane Moore's ten- 
year- olds, however, is 
his big fear—poison¬ 
ous snakes. Sebastian 
sees them frequently in 
his father's jungle 
lodge. At the end of the 
profile Sebastian lists 
his address for anyone 
who would like to cor¬ 
respond with him, giv¬ 
ing students an oppor¬ 
tunity to forge a rela¬ 
tionship with a peer 
based on their class¬ 
room curriculum. 

This kind of informa¬ 
tion about modern chil¬ 
dren living in an area 
being studied for its 
historical significance 
helps To bring greater 
depth to the study of 
the Maya for the fifth 
graders. It personalizes 
curriculum in a way no 
book ever could. 



A drawing based on an ancient Mayan myth, by Abby 
Smith. This drawing can be seen in the MayaQuest '96 
Kid Gallery along with several others from NSCDS fifth 
graders. 



Fifth grader Alex Chen takes a tour of the MayaQuest'96 Kid Gallery in 
which several fifth grade drawings are on display. 
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Eighth Graders Travel to Nation's Capital 





Jen Brown, Justice Breyer, and Middle School 
Student Council President Andy Meyer. 


A group shot on 
the steps of the 
Capitol 


Mary Roden at the Korean War 
Memorial. 


The eighth grade class travelled to 
Washington, D.C. for three days in 
March to learn firsthand about the inner 
workings of the government and U.S. 
history and heritage. Organized by the 
eighth grade room parents, students, 
accompanied by teachers Lee Block and 
Mary Roden, toured sites including the 
Washington Monument, the Jefferson, 
Lincoln, Vietnam and Korean Memori¬ 


als, the Smithsonian Air and Space and 
Natural History Museums, the Holocaust 
Museum, the Kennedy Center, and the 
Bureau of Engraving. The group also trav¬ 
elled to Colonial Williamsburg for a guided 
tour. The highlights of the adventure in¬ 
cluded a tour of the White House, a special 
audience with Supreme Court Justice 
Breyer, and a sighting of President Bill 
Clinton as he jogged around Capitol Hill. 


Eighth graders 
listen to a talk by 
"Pocahontas" 
while visiting the 
Jamestown 
Settlement. 


Lee Block, Michael Lefton, 
Andy Meyer, Shane 
Hoffman, and Robby 
Bearman in front of the 
Holocaust Museum. 


Michael Bauer, Michael Heekin, and Peter 
Landsman pose in front of the 
Washington Monument. 






















































Did You Know? 


♦On Sunday, April 21,1996 a group of 
Upper School students, faculty and staff 
from NSCDS prepared, cooked and 
served the evening meal at the homeless 
shelter for adults located in the base¬ 
ment of the Lake Street Church of 
Evanston, formerly the First Baptist 
Church of Evanston. The shelter, run by 
the Center for Public Ministry, is called 
Hilda's Place and provides emergency 
and transitional shelter and meals for 
homeless adults. Additionally, the 
guests receive counseling from the staff 
and volunteers to help them find em¬ 
ployment, medical care, substance abuse 
treatment and permanent housing. 
North Shore students got involved with 
Hilda's Place as part of an ongoing com¬ 
mitment to identifying and meeting 
community needs. 

The group was organized by faculty 
member Patrice Whitten, with the as¬ 
sistance and support of the Service Club 
student members and their faculty co¬ 
ordinator, Tim Cronister. Students do¬ 
nated food for the evening's menu and 
held bake sales to raise funds to pur¬ 
chase the remainder of the supplies. The 
students managed to raise enough 
money to provide the meal for the 
evening and donate the remainder to 
the shelter for future needs. Student 
and staff volunteer cooks included Carla 
Baxter, Anne Cardone, Jen Craig, 
Caitlin Kaplan, Shira Koffman, Jon 
Lehman, Devon Levy, Nikki Mash, 
Jeff Meyer, Maisie Rinne, Roe 
Salzinski, Gail Shipley, Mina 
Takahashi, and Minji Woo. 

♦An exhibition of chalk pastel draw¬ 
ings by Maryland artist Farida Hughes 
will be on display at the Almquist Gal¬ 
lery through May 31,1996. This exhibi¬ 
tion continues a series begun three years 
ago entitled "Cave Drawings." 

♦The third graders of David Green 
and Carolyn Mattox turned their class¬ 
room into a Beatnik style cafe as a forum 



David Green with fellow beat poets Laura Thompson , Harley 
Hutchins , and Parker Emrich. 


for their origi¬ 
nal poetry and 
stories. In lieu of 
coffee, the third 
graders sipped 
hot chocolate 
and ate pastries, 
while parents 
who had come 
to observe the 
event indulged 
in the real thing. 

In true beat 
style, students 
covered their 
desks with 
black paper and 
wore berets and 
black turtle¬ 
necks. Boys drew on goatees, while 
teacher David Green grew an authentic 
one for the event. 

♦Carsten Schmidt, a German pianist, 
visited NSCDS on April 22 as the 14th 
Annual Susan Marshall Memorial Con¬ 
cert artist. Schmidt played works by 
Bach, Beethoven, Shonberg, and Brahms. 
He has received numerous awards for 



his artistic and scholarly work, and in 
March 1995 he made his Chicago recital 
debut as first winner of the Newberry 
Library's Zelzer Prize. 

The Susan Marshall Memorial Concert, 
endowed in memory of Susan Marshall 
'76 and her love of music, features a 
young emerging artist each year. 


P.A. Awards Faculty 
Enrichment Grants 

One hallmark of a North Shore educa¬ 
tion is teachers who are interested in 
pursuing material related to their cur¬ 
riculum outside of the classroom by 
continuing their own education. To 
facilitate the professional growth of 
the faculty, the Parents's Association 
has made the following Faculty En¬ 
richment Grants available for 1996: 

Becky Meinke: Bosnia—Fellowship 
of Reconciliation Work Camps. 

Kevin Randolph: European Study for 
the Western Heritage curriculum. 

Linda Semel: Art Workshop— 
Anderson Ranch Arts Center 

Shirley Smith: Data Gathering and 
Research in Panama. 

Patrice Whitten: Study the history and 
practice of Flamenco dance in Spain. 

Barbara Zeien: The Center for 
Multicultural Studies in Mexico. 
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♦North Shore was pleased to 
host two international students 
during the 1996-97 school year. 

Holger Gardemann came to 
NSCDS from Germany and 
spent the year living with the 
Holloways (Sabina, JK and 
Dustin 1st grade), friends of 
the Gardemann family. 

Flor Gastey came to NSCDS 
from Barcelona, Spain. She 
spent the fall term hosted by 
the Abarbanell family (Rachel, 10th grade) 
and the winter and spring terms hosted by 
the Levy family (Anne, 4th grade and Sharon 
10th grade). Flor's visit was sponsored by 
the international organization ASSIST 
(American Secondary Schools for Interna¬ 
tional Students and Teachers). 


classroom, worked on art projects, 
and surfed the net. Lower School 
Librarian, Mrs. Gray, also attended 
the evening and read the group a 
bedtime story in the Acorn corner of 
the library. The evening was a great 
success, but students wanted to 
know, "How about a sleep over next 
week?" 


NSCDS Calendar 

MAY 

4 

Prom, Bismark Hotel; 
9:00-11:30 p.m. 

8,9 

Book Fair, Book Stall 

Senior Seminar Trial; 

6:00 p.m. 

14 

Parents' Association 

Meeting; 8:30 a.m. 

16 

Parent Coffee with Julie Hall; 
7:30 a.m. 

JK/SK Mothers' Musical Tea; 
10:00 a.m. 

Spring Choral Concert; 

7:30 p.m. 

17 

Grandparents' Day; 

1:00—3:00 p.m. 

18 

Country Day Fair; 

10:30 a.m.—3:00 p.m. 
Reception Honoring George 
Mitchell; 6:00—8:00 p.m. 

23 

Performing Arts Potluck 
Banquet; 6:30—9:00 p.m. 

27 

No School - Memorial Day 

29 

Senior Class/ Alumni 
Luncheon; 12:30—1:00 p.m. 
Annual Meeting; 7:30 p.m. 

30 

Seventh Grade Performance 
Night; 7:30 p.m. 

JUNE 

3 

Spring Sports Banquet; 

6:30 p.m. 

4 

Kindergarten/Senior Royal 
Breakfast; 9:00 a.m. 

Lower School Closing; 

10:45 a.m. 

Middle School Closing; 

12:00 Noon 

Eighth Grade 
Commencement; 7:30 p.m. 

5 

Senior Barbeque; 6:30 p.m. 

6 

P.A. Faculty /Staff 
Appreciation Luncheon; 

11:30 a.m. 

7 

Commencement; 5:00 p.m. 

17 

Day Camp Begins 

JULY 

8-26 

Summer Interim 


♦The junior kindergar¬ 
ten students hosted their 
first annual Mother's 
night on April 17. Moms, 
children and teachers 
dressed in pajamas so they 
could hop right in bed 
when they got home. 
While at school for the 
evening, the JKers and 
their moms played in the 



Admission Office Update: 

The admission process at NSCDS continues to be more selective. According 
to Director of Admission, Greg O'Melia, the percentage of applicants who are 
accepted continues to decline. For example, only 60% of last year's applicants 
were accepted compared to 69% and 72% respectively during the previous 
two years. For the 1996-97 academic year, 82 students have been accepted out 
of a pool of 167 applicants to date. The reason for this change, according to 
O'Melia, is that as enrollment has reached maximum numbers in many 
classes, we are necessarily more selective. In addition, at some grade levels 
there are wait lists that include talented students. 

What does this mean for future appplicants? The answer for prospective 
parents is to apply as early as possible. The main points of entry at the School 
are junior kindergarten, sixth grade and ninth grade. This is where we have 
the greatest number of spots available for new students. 

For more information about the admission process, contact Greg O'Melia, 
Director of Admission, at (847) 441-3313. 
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Parents' Association Message 


By Sandra Plowden, Parents' Association President 


REFLECTIONS OF A PARENT 

We cherish your individuality, 
we support your dreams . 

This morning I had a telephone conver¬ 
sation with a mother. Parents' Associa¬ 
tion business was where we began, but 
not surprisingly our conversation turned 
to children and particularly their ado¬ 
lescent struggles. She was adamant that 
I write down the phrase: We cherish 
your individuality, we support your 
dreams. At the time those thoughts 
seemed wise and understanding. I hung 
up the telephone and went about my 
daily routine. The phrase stayed with 
me all day, and it was later that I began 
to realize the very profound meaning of 
these words. We think that we are 
enabling our children to be what they 
wish to be, and do what they wish to do 
with their lives, but do we really know 
them? Have we asked our children: 
Who are you? What are your dreams? 
And, is this not, after all, what we need 
to know in order to help them grow to 
become the individuals they were meant 
to be? I'm afraid that so often our dreams 
for them are the ones which we hold 
dear to ourselves and are the ones by 
which we judge their successes and fail¬ 
ures. When our children are first born, 
we are aware that each one is a new, 
never-before-created being. We are ex¬ 
cited and joyous at discovering their 
individuality. Then begins the "social¬ 
izing" process when we first send them 
off to nursery school. And, our joy at 
their uniqueness becomes a question: 
Do they fit in ? Is their behavior accept¬ 
able? Do the other children like them? 
And our joy at their individuality be¬ 
comes a question and sometimes a 
worry. I think we should respect and 
rejoice in their individuality just as we 
did when they were very young. 

I had a very interesting conversation 
with an individual the other day. We 
began by talking about people who make 
the kinds of discoveries which change 


history. Their unwillingness to settle 
for what has been and their courage to 
think differently allows them to explore. 
These inventors or pioneers are maver¬ 
icks. The individual, who refuses to tol¬ 
erate the conventional, pushes the enve¬ 
lope of understanding. It is the one who 
does not accept the status quo who so 
often changes it. 

We all know Shakespeare's famous so¬ 
liloquy from Hamlet in which Polonius 
is speaking to his son Laertes. He ad¬ 
vises him as he goes out into the world: 
This above all- to thine own self be true , 
And it must follow, as the night the day , 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

No wiser words have been spoken. To 
be true to ourselves and to the selves 
which our children are trying to be¬ 
come, we need first to try to understand 
who those selves are. I think one of the 
most difficult things to do as a parent is 
to step back and look at my children as 
people. It is easier for almost anyone 
else to see each of them as a person. And 
yet, don't we, their parents, know them 
better than anyone else? Who are these 
beings who are so dear to us? Where are 
they going? Who will they be? What are 
their dreams? I keep returning to that 
thought. The dream is the activity of the 
imagination, the vision of a future, of 
their future. They haven't become, but 
they will. 

One of my favorite poems is one of the 
Sonnets from Orpheus by Rilke. In it he 
speaks of the birth of the unicorn. 

O this is the creature that does not exist. 

They did not know that and in any case 
-its motion, and its bearing, and its neck, 
even to the light of its still gaze-they loved it. 

Indeed it never was. Yet because they loved it, 
a pure creature happened. They always allowed room. 
And in that room, clear and left open, 
it easily raised its head and scarcely needed 


to be. They fed it with no grain, but ever 
with the possibility that it might be 
And this gave the creature such strength, 

it grew a horn out of its brow. One horn... 

"They fed it with no grain, but ever with 
the possibility that it might be..." And 
we need to feed our children with the 
hope and the dream that they might be 
and will be. 

Parents and educators have this same 
goal: helping a child to develop his or 
her individuality and helping that child 
to achieve his or her dream. Refusing to 
accept what is not true or right for one¬ 
self, refusing to walk lock-step, refusing 
to seek popularity in lieu of what is right 
takes courage, determination and faith 
in oneself. If we give the time and the 
dedication, if we consider it to be the 
priority, we as parents and educators 
can help our children to become them¬ 
selves. If we can understand their 
dreams and dream them with them, we 
can steer them toward their goals. They 
will become whatever it is that they 
want to be. They will become the people 
they need to be if we can keep in mind 
their goals, their destinations and their 
visions. Our responsibility is to help 
them to achieve them. 

A school like NSCDS is the kind of 
environment where a child can grow 
and discover himself, where individu¬ 
ality is cherished, and where the maver¬ 
ick is not condemned. It is a small and 
nurturing school where dreams can 
come true. 

**************************** 

As we bid farewell to the 95-96 school 
year, I would like to thank all the par¬ 
ents who have contributed to the activi¬ 
ties and endeavors of the Parents' Asso¬ 
ciation. You have all given generously 
and cheerfully of yourselves. It has been 
a distinct honor to be the President of 
the P.A. and I would like to thank the 
parents for giving me the opportunity 
to serve. 
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Auction '96 Scrapbook 



Student Auction volunteers: Front Row: Dmitry Livshis '96, Andrew Sigesmund '96. 
Back Row: Ginny Wharton '97, Elizabeth Eden '96, Cassie Hunter '97, Auctioneer 
Tim Duggan, Whitney Brown '97, Anne Cardone '96, and Eliza Durbin '97. 


A desk and chair "hand" painted by junior 
kindergarten students steals the show. 




Parent Melinda Lamb looks over some of the silent auction items available. 



Hats off to the decorations committee. From L-R: Zig Smith, Cindy Galvin, 
Sarah Baldwin, Michelle Weinger, Linda Davis, Glenn Davis, Anita 
Croghan, and Mary Ann Finlay. 


The McHughs, Kathy, Patrick, and John, make 
the evening a family affair. 



Silent Auction 
Co-Chair, 
Cheryl Hill, 
with husband 
Carl. 
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Division Messages 


Colonial Odyssey 


Guest Essay By David Green, Third Grade Head Teacher 



David Green and the third grade gang at the Colonial Tavern 
Potluck. 


T wenty-one years ago I stood in the 
National Archive, gazing at the Decla¬ 
ration of Independence, waiting for fire, 
flood, or foreign war to engulf the build¬ 
ing. While others around me, no doubt, 
were moved by actually seeing the his¬ 
toric document that created our nation, 
I was more intrigued by the security 
system that protected it. While the work¬ 
ings of the system, which lowered the 
Declaration of Independence into an 
enormous steel case and then into an 
underground vault, safe from both the 
elements and spies, was most likely a 
quiet and elegant process, I imagined 
sirens, flashing lights and the rever¬ 
beration of steel doors slamming shut. 
And I wanted to see it happen. 

This scenario so impressed my nine- 
year-old brain, that I carry this memory 
with me, still vivid, still immediate, 
while many others have faded. I had 
occasion to share this memory with my 
third graders last spring while studying 
colonial America. Having just finished 


reading Will You Sign Here, John 
Hancock?, a student asked if the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence still existed. I 
paused momentarily, taken by such a 
simple, wonderful question, and then 
responded "Yes, and let me tell you 


about the security system..." I recounted 
the above story to them, a 6'2" nine- 
year-old sharing a tale with a bunch of 
my (much shorter) peers. That was the 
moment when I wished I could sweep 
up the entire class and let them experi 

See Odyssey, cont'd. on page 15 


New Patterns of Work in the Digital Age 

Guest Essay by Pete Nelson, Seventh Grade English and Social Studies Teacher 


F rom March 22 to 30, I was able, with 
generous financial support from the 
Parents' Association, to attend a confer¬ 
ence on ’’Unemployment and New Pat¬ 
terns of Work in the Digital Age” at 
Queens' College, Cambridge, sponsored 
by the London-based 21st Century Trust. 
The Trust was founded in 1986 by Sir 
David Wills with the aim of bringing 
together people between the ages of 25 
and 40 to discuss global issues of topical 
importance. The aim of the conference 
was not so much to arrive at agreed 
upon conclusions as to initiate new lines 
of thought and to establish personal and 


and intellectual contacts across national 
and professional boundaries. 

The seventeen participants at the con¬ 
ference travelled from all over the world, 
including South Africa, Japan, New 
Zealand, Canada, Estonia, Slovakia, 
Macedonia and several Western Euro¬ 
pean countries. The Senior Fellow and 
facilitator of the conference was Vince 
Cable, Chief Economist at Shell Interna¬ 
tional. 

Each day the participants gathered at 
9:00 a.m. to listen for forty minutes to an 
expert speak about an aspect of unem¬ 


ployment or about how digital technol¬ 
ogy is changing work. Specific topics 
included macroeconomic policy, labor 
market policy, the relationship between 
women and technology, international 
trade, unions, mimimum wage, and 
transitional economies. Following the 
presentations, participants spent an hour 
asking the presenter questions. We then 
broke for "tea and biscuits" and fin¬ 
ished the morning with a two-hour 
study-group session. During this time, 
the participants divided into three 

See Patterns, page 14 
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Reflections on a 26 Mile Expedition 

Guest Essay by Patrick McHugh, Director of Athletics 


Promoting lifelong fitness through athletics 
has always been an integral part of the 
NSCDS mission. On April 15, Director of 
Athletics, Patrick McHugh, and Director of 
Admission, Greg O'Melia, ran in the 100th 
Boston Marathon. O'Melia ran the26 miles 
in 3 hours and 11 minutes, finishing with a 
place of 4,771. To learn about McHugh's 
story, please read his reflections on the event 
which follow. 

On Monday, April 15, 1996, at 6:45 
a.m. EST (5:45 a.m. Chicago time), I 
boarded a school bus at the Boston Com¬ 
mon which would take me to 
Hopkinton, Massachusetts for the start 
of the 100th Boston Marathon. At the 
time I did not realize how powerful this 
experience would be. My thoughts were 
completely focused on how to navigate 
successfully twenty-six miles and three 
hundred and eighty-five yards. How¬ 
ever, my day running in the Boston 
Marathon did not have an auspicious 
start. 

The bus ride to Hopkinton almost turned 
into a riot. Runners are strongly encour¬ 
aged by race organizers to drink a lot of 
fluids several hours before running a 
marathon. Dehydration even on cool 
days is the number one medical prob¬ 
lem marathon runners have to over¬ 
come. For many of the runners who had 
been trying to hydrate themselves prop¬ 
erly, sitting on a bus with no bathroom 
for an hour and fifteen minutes became 
a painful situation. The bus driver's in¬ 
structions were not to allow anyone off 
the bus until we arrived in Hopkinton, 
but he finally relented and allowed some 
of the more desperate people off. We all 
shared a good laugh as these runners 
dashed off the bus into the woods and 
returned with huge smiles of relief. 

My bus arrived in Hopkinton at 8:30 
a.m., and we were dropped off at the 
Hopkinton High School.The race orga¬ 
nizers had turned Hopkinton High 



School's fields into an athletes' village. 
When I got there, though, it was more 
like a quagmire. The entire Northeast 
had been hit by record levels of snow 
over the winter, and Hopkinton had 16 
inches of snow on the field only a week 
ago. Runners were everywhere, and 
most were muddy. There was a stage set 
up and muscians entertaining the crowd. 
Although their field space is slightly 
larger than North Shore's, there was 
absolutely no place to sit. People were 
refering to the sight as 'the runner's 
Woodstock'. The race organizers ex¬ 
pected us to relax here for 2 hours before 
we lined up to run. I found the crowds 
too much and retreated to a nearby 
wooded area where I sat on a rock and 
read the newspaper. 

After these two events, I was a bit on 
edge. Neither the bus ride nor my walk 
through the overcrowded athletes' vil¬ 
lage put me in the proper frame of mind 
to run a marathon. I started to sense 
strange twinges in my muscles and to 
have self doubts. I wrote in the journal I 
was keeping about the weekend "I can't 
stay relaxed with thousands of people 
stepping over me." These thoughts were 
complicated by my memories of my last 
experience running the 1990 Boston 
Marathon. I had stopped at 18 miles 
because my hamstring had cramped up, 
and I had to walk the last eight miles. Six 


months of training down the tube.The 
wooded area I had found became a sanc¬ 
tuary for me. I wrote in my journal "to 
be successful today I have to do four 
things: stay cool-headed, be patient, be 
innovative, and be positive." From that 
point forward, the day gradually got 
better. 

At 10:30 a.m. 38,700 runners, including 
me, began to enter the starting area. I 
was quite concerned about the start of 
the race. I had run Boston four times 
before, but those races were a quarter 
the size. Even in those earlier races, the 
start could be very confusing and run¬ 
ners could lose valuable seconds trying 
to get over the starting line. Some people 
were projecting that it would take an 
hour for all the runners to cross the 
starting line this year. The race organiz¬ 
ers had divided the starting area into 38 
paddocks. Each paddock held one thou¬ 
sand runners. The paddocks were se¬ 
cured by security personnel and na¬ 
tional guardsmen. Because of my quali¬ 
fying time, I was No. 2353 and I was 
seeded in the second paddock. There 
were only one thousand runners in front 
of me. When the gun sounded at 12:00 
noon, it took me less than 30 seconds to 
cross the starting line. It took 29 minutes 
for all 38,000 to cross the starting line. 
Given that the road leading out of 
Hopkinton is only 39 ft. wide, the smooth 
operation of the start was an amazing 
achievement for the race organizers. 

Before the race, I had set two goals for 
myself: finish in the top five hundred 
overall and be one of the top ten finish¬ 
ers from Illinois. As the race began, I 
again had a lot of self-doubt about 
achieving those goals. For as far as I 
could see, the road was completely filled 
with runners. I tried to follow my advice 
about staying cool-headed and being 
patient, positive, and innovative. The 
marathon is a long race, and a lot can 
See Reflections, cont'd on page 16 
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Patterns, continued, from page 12 


groups to solve a specific problem re¬ 
lated to unemployment or to formulate 
various scenarios related to changing 
patterns of work in the digital age. We 
then repeated this format in the after¬ 
noon, completing the day with a won¬ 
derful meal in the old dining hall of 
Queens' beneath dark portraits of 
Erasmus and other former Dons of 
Queens'. 

One of the most striking aspects of the 
conference was that despite the variety 
of topics discussed and arguments put 
forth, I found that each presenter shared 
one conviction: technological advances 
are revolutionizing today's world of 
work at an unprecedented pace. All pre¬ 
senters shared a sense of uncertainty 
and awe in the face of this revolutionary 
change. 

In his opening remarks, the Director 
General at the Department of Labor and 
Education in the United Kingdom, con¬ 
fessed: "After working for twenty-five 
years on labor issues, I have concluded 
that the labor market is impossible to 
understand. It's made up of millions of 
individuals making choices." And in 
response to the question, "What is em¬ 
ployment and unemployment?" The 
Chief Economist at Shell International 
answered, "This apparently simple ques¬ 
tion is fiendishly difficult. A generation 
ago it was reasonably clear..." 

One outcome of this rapid change noted 
by many conference speakers was the 
growth of subcontracted, part-time, and 
temporary work to allow businesses 
more flexibility. A recent article in the 
Chicago Tribune entitled "Temp 
industry's success enduring" supports 
the claims made by the conference speak¬ 
ers: "The use of more on-site manage¬ 
ment contracts; a booming demand for 
flexible white-collar professionals; lay¬ 
offs and outsourcing in a slow-growth 


economy are all expected to boost quar¬ 
terly results above year-earlier figures." 

Another major concern among confer¬ 
ence speakers was the affect technologi¬ 
cal advances were having on 
income inequality and unem¬ 
ployment. As more and more 
workers are made "redun¬ 
dant" by intelligent machines, 
people are forced out of work. 

Here, in the' United States, 
where the unemployment rate 
is 5.6 % and mainly consists of 
the short-term unemployed, 
people who are laid off are 
often returning to work at a 
lower wage or are less than 
fully employed. Concurrently 
in the U.S., those 
earning the top incomes are 
seeing their wealth grow. In 
Europe, the concern is for a 
growing long-term unem¬ 
ployed population. More re¬ 
strictions on businesses and 
larger benefits for the unem¬ 
ployed act as disincentives for 
businesses to hire. Income in¬ 
equality is not as great as in 
the U.S., but unemployment 
has reached the double digits 
for many European countries. 

In reference to this trend to¬ 
ward the "temporization" of 
work and the growing dis¬ 
placement of workers due to techno¬ 
logical advance, conference speakers 
stressed the need for individuals at all 
income levels to become entrepreneur¬ 
ial and innovative in the midst of this 
rapid change. Entrepreneurs at Barclay 
bank, for example, are in the process of 
designing high-tech, multi-media kiosks 
to replace retail banks. This way, cus¬ 
tomers can talk with bank representa¬ 
tives through digital conferencing de¬ 
vices and the cost to build and maintain 


"brick and mortar" branches is greatly 
reduced. Also, entrepreneurs at many 
grocery stores are able to track custom¬ 
ers' shopping patterns so precisely us¬ 
ing computers that they can refine labor 


scheduling to 15 minute intervals. Those 
people who understand the technology 
and are able to create the practical busi¬ 
ness applications which improve ser¬ 
vice and cut costs are best positioned to 
take advantage of the technological revo¬ 
lution. 

If entrepreneurship and innovation are 
becoming more critical to successfully 
navigating through the changing mar- 

See Patterns, cont'd. on page 16 



Parents of Pete Nelson's seventh graders take a tape 
recorded tour of seventh grade projects during a 
recent exhibition evening . 
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Oddysey, continued from page 12 


ence the wonder and awe I had felt 
firsthand - to take them on a journey to 
colonial America - to Boston, to 
Williamsburg, and to Washington D.C. 

- to make our study of colonial America 
more tangible, immediate, and concrete. 
For a group that sometimes left coats 
and homework behind while packing 
up to go home at the end of the day, an 
excursion of twenty-five to the east coast 
seemed a bit daunting. 

Plan B did come to pass. If I could not 
take the third grade to see the vestiges 
and ghosts of colonial America, I would 
bring it back to them. Over the summer, 
through a generous Parents' Associa¬ 
tion grant, I spent two-and-a-half weeks 
in Massachusetts, Virginia, and Wash¬ 
ington D.C. being the eyes and ears 
(and nose, mouth, and fingers) of the 
third grade. While I went as a teacher 
and adult (not that I had much choice 
regarding the latter), it was vital that I 
also experience the trip as a child - to 
view everything I encountered through 
my third grade glasses, just as I had 
done naturally twenty-one years ago. 
What in my travels and discoveries 
would my students be most intrigued 
by? What questions would they ask? 
What places would they seek out? What 
seemingly inconspicuous or inconse¬ 
quential things that others overlooked 
would captivate and enchant them? My 
goal, in short, was to answer those ques¬ 
tions. 

Armed with a camera, camcorder, tape 
recorder, guidebooks, list of contacts, 
too many notebooks, and an itinerary 
better suited for an entire month's ex¬ 
cursion, I set off on my "Colonial Fact 
Finding Mission." A few scenes from 
the trip: 

- Being the only person (possibly ever) 
in the King's Arms Tavern of 
Williamsburg to whisper furtively into 


a micro-cassette recorder about the his¬ 
torical significance of my appetizer. 

- Being invited out of the heat for a glass 
of water by the head of Education Out¬ 
reach in Williamsburg. Among other 
things, we discussed the portrayal of 
slaves in Colonial Williamsburg. 

- Rewalking the entire Black Heritage 
Trail in Boston in 95° heat, this time with 
a charged camcorder battery. 

- Watching a handful of teachers from 
all over the country who were helping 
excavate the foundations of what was 
believed to be the original fort in 
Jamestown (and weighing the pros and 
cons of spending the next summer dig¬ 
ging holes in the ground for ten hours a 
day... in Virginia... in August.) 

- Once again standing in front of the 
Declaration of Independence, waiting... 

Over the past three months, our class¬ 
room has been filled with the fruits of 
my journey - photos, videos, posters, 
books, artifacts and objects, music, and 
knowledge. A sampling of what we did: 

- We composed our own third grade 
duty calls. We learned from a videotape 
of the Colonial Williamsburg Fife and 
Drum Corp that the fife and drum were 
used as communication tools in the mili¬ 
tary. Duty Calls were short melodies 
that told the soldiers what to do (i.e. 
cease fire, go to sleep, come to breakfast, 
retreat). In class, a tin whistle directed us 
to clean up, go to lunch, pay attention, 
line up, conduct our morning meeting, 
and go home. 

- We put on our archaeologist caps and 
examined a box full of "Colonial Mys¬ 
tery Objects" - including letter seals, 
quill pens, primers, needle cases, and tin 
whistles. We sketched the objects and 


theorized about their uses and composi¬ 
tion. We also speculated about who 
used the objects as well as noting any 
modern counterparts for the artifacts. 
The small clay wig curler stumped ev¬ 
eryone. 

- We learned that some colonists used 
the purple tissue paper that came 
wrapped around sugar cones to dye 
their shirts. These purple shirts, when 
worn to a town meeting or other public 
gathering, announced to all that the 
wearer possessed a sugar cone (which 
was expensive), and was thus a person 
of means to be reckoned with. In that 
spirit, we used tissue paper to dye our 
own shirts. When worn, these shirts 
announced to all that the third graders 
were people to be reckoned with. 

- We had close to seventy patrons at our 
Colonial Tavern Potluck. We stuffed 
ourselves on authentic colonial dishes 
made from recipes collected in 
Williamsburg. 

- After we listened to a story about the 
Boston Tea Party and other events lead¬ 
ing up to the American revolution, we 
looked at mystery photos of sites, build¬ 
ings, and objects in Boston and had to 
explain how they fit into the story we 
had just heard. 

- We had a local silversmith share his 
expertise and passion with us. Working 
on an anvil atop a tree stump (which he 
lugged up to our classroom!), he showed 
us how he hammers a rod of silver into 
a bracelet. With the help of 22 appren¬ 
tices, he then fashioned another brace¬ 
let. We all had a chance to forge or file 
the silver into shape. 

- We had a private concert (on video) by 
a musician who specializes in instru¬ 
ments and music of the colonial period. 
See Oddysey, coni'd. on page 16 
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Patterns, continued, from page 14 

ket place and to thriving in a rapidly 
changing society, then the question 
arises: What does this mean for seventh 
grade instruction at NSCDS? We need 
to be entrepreneurial as teachers and 
search for opportunities to integrate this 
type of education into what we are al¬ 
ready doing. An example of this has 
already occurred in a combined sixth/ 
seventh grade math project. Seventh 
grade students have formed four differ¬ 
ent loan companies and are competing 
to provide loans to their sixth grade 
customers who, as part of a banking 
unit, are required to buy a car. Seventh 


graders have had to tap into their tech¬ 
nological skills to create spread sheets, 
to maintain ledgers,- to design forms, 
and to develop advertisements. In this 
situation, they have to figure out how to 
stay competitive yet make a profit. 
Right now, due to competition, interest 
rates are down around 1 - 2 % — hardly 
enough to make much money. A simu¬ 
lation of this kind that forces students 
to respond innovatively and 
entrepreneurially to a complex set of 
variables may be one way of promoting 
these skills. 


Upon returning from this wonderful 
experience in England, I find myself 
anxious to have seventh graders explore 
more deeply the new technology that 
the school has so wisely placed at our 
fingertips. As we acquire new technol¬ 
ogy skills and explore cyberspace, I look 
forward to discussing how the technol¬ 
ogy is changing us, our society and our 
world. And I look forward to searching 
with teachers, parents, and students for 
ways to foster creative thinking, inno¬ 
vation, and entrepreneurship in the 
classroom. 


Reflections, continued from page 13 

happen over twenty-six miles. Through 
fourteen miles, I continued to feel poorly. 
Between fourteen and fifteen miles, my 
father was meeting me. He was going to 
give me a product called GU and some 
water. GU is a carbohydrate product 
that comes in tubes of 100 calories each. 
I had never used the product in a race 
before, but I had had problems with 
weakness in previous marathons. A 
friend of mine had promised me if I used 
the GU I would not hit the wall. As I took 
the GU from my father, I thought "I am 
following my plan. I am trying an inno¬ 
vative way to deal with this race." The 
GU worked great! By fifteen miles I be¬ 
gan to feel better. I knew I had a long 
way to go and there were still hundreds 
of runners ahead of me, but somehow I 
was feeling much more confident. 

From sixteen to twenty-one miles, the 
course becomes very difficult. Runners 
have to climb four hills. The fourth hill is 
known as 'heart break hill'. I knew if I 
got to the top of 'heart-break' still feeling 
good, I would pass a lot of people dur¬ 
ing the final five miles which were all 
downhill. As I crested 'heart-break', I 
could still feel the bounce in my stride 
and I knew I could make it to the finish. 
The final five miles became very excit¬ 
ing. As runners enter Boston, the crowds 


grow to 5-10 deep on each side of the 
road. The roar from these people can be 
deafening. Many were yelling at me 
"Go North Shore!!" as they read my 
purple and white North Shore singlet. 
The last time I ran Boston I was walking 
the last five miles, but this year I felt like 
sprinting. I estimate that I passed at 
least two hundred people in the last 5 
miles. As I crossed the finish line in 
2:43:51,1 had a huge smile on my face. 

It wasn't until the next morning that I 
found out my offficial results. I bought 
the Boston Globe and eagerly turned to 
the results. I finished 467th overall and 
I was the tenth Illinois finisher. Exactly 
where I wanted to finish. I also read an 
article by Globe sportswriter Bob Ryan. 
He wrote about the marathon "I never 
thought I'd see so many people smil¬ 
ing. Take No. 6139, a 60ish fellow who 
had an ear-to-ear grin after completing 
the race .... Not long after, I saw smiles 
plastered on the faces of 1644,1827, and 
2353." Hey, No. 2353, that was my race 
number! Someone had noticed me and 
written about my excitement over the 
Marathon. I have thought about this 
serendipity a lot since I read the article. 
Why was I so happy? Participating in 
and finishing the 100th Boston Mara¬ 
thon had been a goal of mine for over 
two years. I had made numerous sacri¬ 


fices to partipate in the race. I had 
achieved all my goals. I had a great 
feeling of accomplishment. But my smile 
represented more than my own achieve¬ 
ment. The people along the race course 
were so enthusiastic about the race they 
made all the runners feel like part of the 
community. They seemed to be celebrat¬ 
ing my achievements as much as I was. 


Oddysey, continued from page 14 

We watched and listened to him as he 
played a hurdy-gurdy, harpsichord, 
and a glass armonica. The glass 
armonica was invented by Benjamin 
Franklin and consists of a series of 
spinning glass bowls that produce 
notes when touched by a finger. It 
operates on the same principal as pro¬ 
ducing sound by running your finger 
around the rim of a crystal glass. 

For every photo we examined, activity 
we did, or experience that I shared, 
another remained untouched, un¬ 
heard, unexperienced, waiting to be 
discovered by future students. Such 
was the wealth of material I collected 
last summer. And how successful was 
I in bringing back to my classroom a 
colonial America that intrigues and 
fits a third grade mind? Ask a third 
grader. 
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Alumni Profiles 


Bruce Blair '69 

B ruce Blair spent much of his time at 
NSCDS, from sixth grade on, in the 
gym. A self described "gym rat/' he was 
entrusted as a Middle Schooler with 
locking the gym by Coach McCarty. He 
liked to hang around and watch varsity 
basketball practice and then after a little 
one-on-one with a friend, he'd lock the 
place up. Being given the responsibility 
of closing up the gym meant much more 
than a chance to play. Mac showed faith 
in Bruce and gave him an early taste of 
responsibility. 

Once Bruce entered the Upper School, 
he became one of Mac's own. He played 
basketball coached by Mac and Jay 
Bach throughout his Upper School ca¬ 
reer. Two of those years, NSCDS won 
the League championship. 

Athletics seemed a natural for Bruce. 
After graduating from college, where 
he played soccer and some intramural 
basketball, Bruce began a career in 
sports-related fields. He worked as the 
Sports Director for an Arlington Heights 
radio station where he also conducted 
twice weekly sports talk shows. During 
those shows he interviewed players 
from the Bears and the Bulls, but the 
"plum interview" he landed was with 
Coach McCarty, whose 1977 football 
team was heading to the playoffs. 

As a sideline, Bruce worked as the radio 
announcer for Northwestern 
University's basketball team, a position 
he still holds today. 

In 1983 Bruce heard of an opening at the 
then fledgling cable network ESPN. At 
that time, ESPN was not charging cable 
systems for its signal and was losing a 
considerable $20 million per year. 
Though network owner Getty Oil was 
able to absorb that financial drain, ESPN 
needed to turn things around in order to 
keep afloat. 

Bruce found the challenge appealing 
because of his training working for an 



Bruce Blair '69 and 
coach Mac McCarty. 
Bruce is chairing the 
50th Anniversary 
Celebration for Mac 
September 28. 


unrated radio station, and he felt he 
could make a contribution to ESPN. He 
had no idea what a giant the network 
would become. "At that time I just 
wanted a job on the business side of 
sports. I knew about ESPN, and it seemed 
like a good opportunity." 

Bruce entered on the ground floor when 
ESPN was still giving its signal away. 
He says, "Not charging cable systems to 
carry ESPN got us eyeballs so we could 
sell advertising." Bruce helped to build 
the advertising sales department at 
ESPN and has sold national advertising 
for the past eleven years. He currently 
works as the network's Vice President 
for Advertising Sales. 

Since he first began in 1983, ESPN has 
grown from 21 million homes to 68 mil¬ 
lion homes. It is currently received in 
70% of all American homes. How does 
he feel about his contribution to the 
growth of the network? "People can 
thank me every time they see a 
McDonald's spot on ESPN." 

Though he doesn't enjoy having the spot¬ 
light placed on him, Bruce does enjoy 
placing the spotlight on Mac McCarty, 
and is full of details about the upcoming 
50th Anniversary Celebration in Sep¬ 


tember. Along with Alumni Coordina¬ 
tor, Kate Patke, and a 20-member com¬ 
mittee, Bruce is currently spending his 
spare time mounting a publicity cam¬ 
paign, lining up the entertainment and 
alumni speakers, and working with the 
caterers. He says he is willing to put all 
of this effort into Mac's big event "Be¬ 
cause I feel guilty for causing him to lose 
his hair early in his career." 

Bruce thinks the party for Mac may well 
be the largest special event in NSCDS 
history. He expects an impressive turn¬ 
out which will include alumni, parents 
of alumni, current families, current and 
former faculty, and many non NSCDS 
people who have been familiar with 
Mac's career over the years. Chicago Sun- 
Time's sports columnist, Taylor Bell, will 
also be attending the event as a special 
guest speaker. So that Mac and his wife, 
Julie, can engage in their favorite activ¬ 
ity, there will be a nine-piece band at the 
event. Bruce promises that anyone who 
loves to dance will not be disappointed. 

It is fitting that the Middle School boy 
who was "given the keys" to the gym 
should return, still a gym rat of sorts, to 
honor the man who helped him find his 
lifelong calling in the field of sports. 
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Alumni Profiles 


Jenny Hill Wells Vincent '30 



Jenny Vincent in 1981. Photo by Jim Sagel of the Albuquerque 
Journal. Photo and an accompanying article were reprinted in a 
book of profiles entitled Dancing to Pay the Light Bills. 


Jenny Hill came to The North Shore 
Country Day School as a seventh grader 
in 1924. What she remembers most about 
her experience is the music instruction 
she received. According to Jenny, "The 
Music at North Shore was fantastic." 
She recalls her teacher. Miss Wood, 
teaching the class folk music of the world. 
The classes, divided by gender in those 
days, sang folk songs from Russia, Italy, 
Norway, Spain, and other parts of the 
world. While they sang the songs in 
English translation, as an adult Jenny 
has looked for, and found in their origi¬ 
nal language, many of the songs she 
learned as a girl. 

During High School at NSCDS, Jenny 
remembers Mrs. Babcock and Mr. 
Landers teaching songs from "The Home 
and Community Song Book." Thomas 
Whitney Surette, who wrote the song 
book, even came to do a Morning Ex. He 
analyzed the Hallelujah Chorus and, for 
Jenny, provided a lot of inspiration. 

In addition to the formal music instruc¬ 
tion at North Shore, Jenny participated 
in the Gilbert and Sullivan productions 
and even played piano in a student-run 
band (along with Louis Dean '30, Saxo¬ 
phone; Carl Koch '30, Trumpet; and 
Sammy Lynde '32, Drums). They played 
music both for dances and for private 
parties. 

Jenny recalls that her "high school years 
in music were wonderful and stood me 
in good stead for college." When she left 
North Shore for college, Jenny headed 
for Vassar where she majored in classi¬ 
cal music. Despite her connection to clas¬ 
sical music, however, the folk pausic 
which she had encountered both as a 
child at home and in music classes at 
North Shore remained her true love. 

After college graduation, Jenny began a 
lifelong career centered around folk 


music. Jenny and her first husband, Dan 
Wells, made their home in San Cristobal, 
New Mexico, where she discovered the 
local Hispanic folk songs. At that time 
there were no music programs in the 
public schools, so Jenny brought the 
songs from the children's heritage to 
them in their schools. For 50 years she 
has been a volunteer music teacher in 
public schools teaching mostly Spanish 
folk music to children in Taos. 

In the 1970's when Head Start programs 
began, Jenny immediately got involved. 
At the time, she was the only person 
teaching Spanish songs in the schools. 
She also held workshops in both En¬ 
glish and in Spanish for teachers to help 
them incorporate folk music into their 
programs. 

Jenny has lived in San Cristobal her 
entire adult life except for two years in 
the mid 1940's when she moved to New 
York. While in New York, she performed 
with the American Theater Wing in the 
city-wide USO. She switched gears and 
performed popular music instead of the 
folk music she had been dedicating her 
life to. While in New York, however, she 


did have the op¬ 
portunity to per¬ 
form with Pete 
Seeger. Seeger 
later came to Al¬ 
buquerque, New 
Mexico in 1948 
and Jenny joined 
him and Manuel 
Archuleta in a 
joint program at 
the University of 
New Mexico. 
During her time 
with the USO, 
Jenny also trav¬ 
elled to Boston 
where, according 
to a recent inter¬ 
view in the Taos News, "she appeared on 
a program with Woody Guthrie and 
Tom Glazer." Despite the excitement of 
performing with these folk legends, "her 
most cherished memory is when she 
sang in Boulder, Colorado for Henry 
Wallace, the Progressive Party candi¬ 
date for president. Her childhood idol, 
Paul Robeson, had arrived without an 
accompanist, and Vincent was 'tapped' 
to replace him. 'Robeson came on stage, 
handed me the sheet music and told the 
audience, 'Jenny and I didn't have time 
to practice, but we'll do the best we can.' 
Afterward he said, 'You certainly gave 
me a great backup.'" 

In addition to her brushes with fame 
and her involvement in school music 
programs, Jenny has also found time to 
pursue her own music. She played local 
events with two other folk musicians- 
they called themselves the Trio de Taos- 
- and sang French folk songs at the St. 
Bernard hotel in Taos Ski Valley. For 
eights years, Jenny co-owned a music 
store. The Taos Music Center, which 
sold instruments, sheet music, and 
records. After selling the business, Jenny 
moved into recording and publishing. 
See Vincent, cont'd . on page 26 
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Snapshots from the Alumni Holiday Party 



Dorie Sills '38, Art Nielson, and Bill Butz '31 catch up at the Tina Puschaver '92 and Denis Healy '91 reminisce about their 
party. days at North Shore. 



Recent alumni Liza Michaels '91, Tina Puschaver '92, Becky Cutler '91, Dan 
Beider '91 and Joanna Tepper '91 hold a mini reunion. 



Bud Goodrich '38, Franke Fowle '25, and Chuck Goodrich '38 enjoy 
themselves at the Holiday Party. 



Alumni Board member Lauri Reagan '87 and 
Alumni Coordinator Kate O'Malley Patke '85 
catch the photographer's eye. 

Parent John 
Durbin and 
alumni 
parent Larry 
Aggens 
compare 
notes on 
NSCDS. 
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Alumni Class Notes 


Edited by Jill Witte Dillon '69 

21 

Robert Ober Clark, the first football 
captain, quit golf last summer and there¬ 
fore saw no reason to go to California for 
the winter. He and his wife, Virginia, 
reside in Salt Lake City. Kay Mordock 
Adams went with daughter Becky and 
her Dave to Australia to visit friends 
and relatives there. They were taken on 
a five day trip by van through the 
outback! In July she went to Norway 
with family and friends to her grandson 
Charley and Norwegian bride Randi's 
wedding. It was on an island above the 
arctic circle and it was never dark while 
they were there! She is now the mother, 
grandmother or great grandmother of 
46 direct decendants plus steps and 
spouses! A great bunch! She also writes, 
"In February 1995 I lost my oldest son 
Douglass Adams to cancer. He was the 
first child of a graduate of NSCDS and 
was honored with a silver spoon from 
the School." 

22 

Barbara Nichols Betts now lives in a 
retirement home west of Winnetka and 
still remembers walking to school with 
Perry Smith and friends on the first day 
of North Shore Country Day School! 

23 

Judith Boddie Walker is living in 
Florida, but would probably join her 
daughter in Tennessee if the weather 
were a bit warmer. She has one great 
grandchild and will probably have an¬ 
other by the time this goes to press. 

30 

Gilbert B. Smith says that he is "still 
surviving. My hip is recovering and I'm 


still a lazy bachelor." Malcolm S. 
Millard has semi-retired after 45 years 
of a busy law practice, although he is 
still doing some trust and estate work 
and is active in various community af¬ 
fairs with his wife, Joanne. Herman 
Lackner spent a few days with Carl 
Koch on his boat, the "Omega," in Maine. 
The Boston Society of Architects 
awarded Carl with a bronze medallion 
for his outstanding architectural achieve¬ 
ments. Barbara Burlingham McBurney 
is living in a retirement home in Naples, 
Florida and loves it. She reports that her 
music work is going great. Jeannette 
Hill Vincent regrets that she was un¬ 
able to play for the Alumnae Hockey 
Team during the North Shore reunion 
last October. Her Cantemos Records 
has just published a folk dance book of 
instructions and music for her record¬ 
ing, produced some years ago, "Musica 
para una fiesta." 

33 

Cheves Thomson Walling writes that 
his scientific autobiography. Fifty Years 
of Free Radicals, was published this year 
by the American Chemical Society. Upon 
returning from their fall trip to 
Scandinavia, Miriam Fletcher Steel re¬ 
sumed her reading for Recording for the 
Blind and volunteering at the Clark 
Museum, while Bill resumed his volun¬ 
teer tutoring of mostly second language 
students. Their two grandchildren have 
now graduated from Williams College, 
but their grandson is now working in 
Williams Admissions. NSCDS Seniors 
and staff take note! 

34 

Scotson Webbe is pleased to announce 
the birth of his eighth grandchild, John 
Wilson Colley. 


35 

Robert A. Aldrich has a bunch of grand¬ 
children and is enjoying halcyon years. 
Julia Mason Drake reports that the class 
of 1935 held their 60th reunion last May 
and had a good time seeing the changes 
at school, an architectural tour of Chi¬ 
cago and a fun dinner on Saturday night. 
Nine of her classmates were there: 
Phoebe Massey Ryerson, Judy Burley 
Harding, Mary Randall Gilkey, Mary 
Wood Marshall, Mary Trumbull 
Worrall, Hester Reilly Wald, Carol 
Sutherland Hartmann, Mary Lyon 
Ewen and Arthur Sullivan. 

36 

John W. G. Tuthill is busily signing 
letters for a youth center that serves 
severely abused children. 

37 

Natalie De Clerque Ohland is working 
at a consignment shop in New Canaan 
and taking time off for trips to Cape 
Cod, Vermont, New Hampshire and a 
family wedding in Chapel Hill in Au¬ 
gust. Marie-Louise Richards Watson is 
playing lots of tennis, but still finds time 
to work on hospice, cancer, hospital and 
church. She has 12 grandchildren. 
Priscilla Payne Hurd was honored re¬ 
cently when St. Luke's Hospital in 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania put her name 
on its new education center. St. Luke's 
vice president of patient care services 
compared Hurd to the English founder 
of modern nursing, Florence Nightin¬ 
gale. Nightingale was known as the 
"Lady with the Lamp" because she 
worked night and day during the 
Crimean War. "Mrs. Hurd is our very 
own Lady with the Lamp," she was told 
as she was presented with a Nightingale 
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Lamp. Bethlehem's Mayor presented 
Hurd with framed proclamations de¬ 
claring the day the education center was 
dedicated "Priscilla Payne Hurd Day." 
In addition, Hurd received the 
Bethlehem Area Chamber of 
Commerce's newly-established Hurd 
Award, recognizing people who make a 
difference in the arts, education and 
health care. 

39 

Johan W. Eliot is now fully retired and 
lives in Ann Arbor. 

40 

Suzanne Straub Petersson went to Rus¬ 
sia again and then to Italy with her 
husband. Bob. Morris K. Wilson re¬ 
cently went to Denver to celebrate sister 
Leslie Wilson Sherman's '33 80th birth¬ 
day. Stanley Johnson and his wife, 
Nancy Brock Johnson '43 are happy in 
Sanibel, Florida and have been there for 
23 years. They still spend summers in 
Maine. John S. Wilson is living happily 
in Wilmette. Sally Glaser Dewey writes 
that she has five great grandchildren. 
Betty Mercer Barney is now the proud 
owner of an RV with a small television, 
VCR, microwave, two burner propane 
stove and air conditioning - all the com¬ 
forts of home. William F. Benoist, Jr. 
Enjoyed a wonderful luncheon at the 
house of Louis Benoist in St. Louis, an 
historic preservation house, on the "Se¬ 
nior Class" trip in October. Louis Benoist 
was Bill Benoist's great grandfather! 
Catherine Lowrey Bishop says that her 
family of six children and thirteen grand¬ 
children are spread from coast to coast 
and all are healthy. Lois Mason Towers 
says that South Carolina is a wonderful 
place to live, with golf and/or tennis 
every day, but she still misses the color¬ 
ful autumns of Winnetka - "Just a lot of 


camellias and hanging moss down here!" 
Sallie Welsh VanArsdale writes that 
her daughter's new home in the Florida 
panhandle survived two hurricanes last 
summer. Louise Konsberg Noll and 
her husband. Bill, keep busy with vol¬ 
unteer activities. They both volunteer at 
St. Barnabas Medical Center and she is 
President of the Woman's Club of 
Maplewood, New Jersey. Their oldest 
grandson was married in March. 

41 

Richard Warren Howe is retiring as 
President of Windings, Inc. and he and 
his wife. Carmen, will move to North 
Carolina. 

42 

Connie Wallace Caldwell writes that 
her family is growing again. Gabriel 
Caldwell Fedor was born to their oldest 
daughter last October. Their youngest 
daughter, Anne , was expecting a little 
girl at the time of writing, and their 
middle daughter and her husband have 
just become foster parents of a five month 
old biracial abused baby girl. Connie is 
still a docent at the Zoo and has become 
involved in its Educational Rain Forest 
Class taught to all interested sixth grade 
classes in the Cleveland School System. 

43 

William L. Jacobs and his wife are still 
enjoying good health and a pleasant 
retirement. They are now proud grand¬ 
parents four times over. Richard S. 
Bull, Jr. will be the great grandfather of 
two by June. He writes that Dar Curtis 
'44 spent a night with him while en 
route from California back to Washing¬ 
ton, DC and is in fine shape. Richard 
visited Walther Buchen last fall at his 
house in California. Walther, who had 


some heart problems, seemed to be 
healthy and cheerful. 

44 

Carolyn Kuehnle Goetz left for winter 
in California in mid-October last year 
rather than waiting until December or 
January, so missed the usual seasonal 
calls from fellow alumnae. Posie Welsh 
Ewart is working toward the compre¬ 
hensive exam for the Master's Degree in 
History April 25. One grandson, age 15; 
two small grandchildren-in-law. Ev¬ 
erybody blossoms. Summer 1996- to 
Morocco and the Provence and Paris. 

45 

Russell Stern and his wife, Carol 
Larsson Stern, report that "we're still 
alive and had fun seeing classmates at 
our 50th reunion!" 

46 

Lee Holliday Hascall sends sincere 
wishes that those who live on the North 
Shore will be at the 50th reunion. Dor¬ 
othy Gregory Kahler enjoyed the letter 
that went out to her class, especially the 
reminder of Karla Landau, "or: why I 
speak Spanish with a Viennese accent!" 
She says she is not doing much this year 
- "two fractures in eight months' time 
have slowed me down" - but she prom¬ 
ises to stay in top form for the 50th! 

48 

Barbara Hines will be traveling all over 
southeast Asia during June. Isabel Gal¬ 
lery Emory says she is available to tutor 
French and Spanish. One son lives in 
Boise and the other son is a trout fishing 
guide. 
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49 

Norman Ferris writes that his wife. Dr. 
Kathleen Ferris, after winning both the 
outstanding teacher and the outstand¬ 
ing scholar awards at Lincoln Memorial 
University, published James Joyce and 
the Burden of Disease (1995), lauded as 
an "elegant" critical work by the Presi¬ 
dent of the Modern Language Associa¬ 
tion. John Roberts and his wife, Ann 
Whitfield Roberts '53 seem to have been 
bitten by the "travel bug." This year 
they took trips to Mexico, Alaska, and 
Scotland/Ireland. As a result, John 
writes that "I can't afford to retire and 
am still working in the steel business!" 
Jocelyn Haven Mickle has fond memo¬ 
ries of her few years at North Shore. Her 
daughter is now working toward her 
doctorate in Academic Administration. 
Juliette Fentress Bacon reports the birth 
of two grandchildren in 1995, Gabriella 
Verdugo and Henry Bacon. 

51 

Lauren L. Suter was in New Zealand for 
three weeks visiting relatives and work¬ 
ing on a sheep ranch. Agnes Kelley 
Hall reports that granddaughter num¬ 
ber five was born last September. Bar¬ 
bara Carney Heuer spent a month in 
Italy last year and two weeks in Lon¬ 
don. In addition, she has been working 
on a variety of projects in her house, 
which she plans to sell in a year or two. 

52 

Patricia Collins Horne writes that 
Ruthie Geering Hurka and Sylvia 
Blackburn Felcyn '53 were among the 
fourteen members of their wedding 
party to join them in celebrating their 
40th wedding anniversary. Sylvia 
brought the September 13,1951 edition 


of the Purple and White, which was 
great fun to read. As a Winnetka re¬ 
tailer, she especially enjoyed finding that 
eleven advertisers are still thriving! 

53 

Holly Cummings had a lovely visit with 
Art Pickard and his wife, Mary, who 
were in Seattle for a Power Squadron 
Conference. Holly toured Alaska again 
in Edward Albee's Seascape. This time 
they ended at the National Theater Con¬ 
ference in Valdez performing for Mr. 
Albee Himself! She has another book 
and two story tapes out this year and is 
still storytelling in schools, libraries, and 
conferences for children and adults. 
Rufus Jeffris and his wife had a nice 
vacation in France, between bombings. 
He is still working for The Northern 
Trust Co. John Taylor has written a 
wonderful letter detailing his life and 
adventures in Asia. In the last 30 years, 
he has spent 25 working as an urban 
planner and development expert in vari¬ 
ous developing countries. "It has been 
very rewarding because I believe I have 
made very tangible contributions to the 
development of these poor nations," he 
writes. 

54 

Judy Atwood Wright had another won¬ 
derful summer in Idaho, with abundant 
grass, great weight gains ("cattle, not 
me!"), terrific visit from kids and 
grandkids, and even Renny Burke '58 
came over from Wyoming to visit. Renny 
is running a dude ranch. 

55 

Lisa McEwen Tingley has spent the last 
31 years in Colorado. Her husband is in 
Samoa, planning roads and bridges. 
Thomas Groves writes that he has fi¬ 


nally "slowed down" to enjoy the daily 
rounds of golf and guests in California. 

57 

Ward M. Woodhead was recently hon¬ 
ored for his "contribution to media re¬ 
search education" through the creation 
of the Ward Woodhead Research Grant, 
as established by the Media Research 
Club of Chicago. This award was given 
in recognition of Ward's 25 years of 
working with college students and uni¬ 
versities in the area of national televi¬ 
sion research with the A.C. Nielsen 
Company. 

59 

Karin Wagenknecht Cox and her hus¬ 
band Paul have had an eventful year. 
She had a mastectomy in November, 
1994 and Paul had a liver transplant 
two months later. Fortunately they are 
both doing very well and "have learned 
many positive life lessons due to these 
illnesses. Our children and many friends 
have given us immeasurable support." 

64 

Nancy Scribner Clarke spent two eve¬ 
nings with Candy Dern Johnston in 
Durham and had fun catching up. 
Candy is at Smith Barney as a financial 
consultant and assistant manager. Gene 
Caine called to tell us he heard about 
faculty member Tim Cronister's stu¬ 
dents helping to tutor Asian students in 
Chicago and thought it was wonderful! 

67 

Susan Cranage Staebell writes, "Eek! 
My 15 year old daughter just turned 16. 
She is now behind the wheel of a car! 
Next it will be college hunting. As I 
flash back on North Shore high school 
memories, I now wonder how my folks 
lived through those high school years. 
Now that's an education!" 
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68 

David Misch, his wife and six-year-old 
have moved to Santa Monica, where he 
is currently Supervising Producer of the 
adult animated series, "Duckman." 
Susan Restin St. John and her husband, 
Gary, were recently featured in an ar¬ 
ticle describing their lives together, fo¬ 
cusing on their ability to "blend family, 
career and personal interests into a three- 
part harmony." The St. Johns have per¬ 
formed together for twenty years. 

69 

Jill Witte Dillon now heads the Per¬ 
sonal Trust Department at Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank in Chicago. 

70 

Hans R. Grahner is organizing an inter¬ 
national meeting of all collectors inter¬ 
ested in the history of photography in 
Cologne, Germany this September. 
Arthur C. and Diane Flint Jessen write 
that sons Chris and Brian enjoyed play¬ 
ing on the Middle School Football Team 
together and also basketball. Laurie 
Lipman is teaching at Northwestern 
University Medical School in the De¬ 
partment of Psychiatry. She also con¬ 
sults to the public mental health system, 
volunteers for the Red Cross, has been 
appointed as one of the advisory editors 
of the Journal for the American Society 
for Clinical Hypnosis, and volunteers as 
a room mom at her son Mackey Craven's 
second grade class. Laura Litten is tak¬ 
ing her sabbatical this year in Florence, 
Italy. Her daughter, Skye, is attending 
the American International School of 
Florence. 


72 


Nick Johnson is the parent of a teen¬ 
ager! His mom says it's pay back time. 

Anne Dalton Walker has a Masters De¬ 


gree from Georgia Tech in urban and 
city planning. 


75 

John (Chip) Rodgers was recently pro¬ 
moted to Director, Consulting and 
Project Management at IBM-CS Sys¬ 
tems in Oakbrook Terrace. Charlie 
Ingram was recently elected President 
of the Society of the Alumni for Denison 
University. 


76 

Betsy Bruemmer has moved from 
Rhode Island to Washington, DC where 
she attends graduate school for Mu¬ 
seum Studies at George Washington 
University. 

77 

John Strauss writes that he and wife 
Dominica have an 18 month old daugh¬ 
ter Jesse Coyote Sanchez-Strauss and 
he has two step-daughters, Lisa and 
Katherine, ages 14 and 11. Since get¬ 
ting married and moving to Ohio, he is 
suddenly surrounded by four beauti¬ 
ful women. He has his own furniture 
making business where he is the sole 
employee specializing in antique re¬ 
productions and custom designs while 
continuing as an artist. He tells us" 
Yes, Shipley and Almquist rubbed off!" 
Visitors and correspondents are wel¬ 
come. His e-mail address is 
jstrauss59@aol.com 

78 

Elizabeth Weisenberg Depierro and 

her husband, Scott, have two children 
now. Edwin C. Parker, Jr. is President 
and Chief Executive Officer of Bridge 
Products. 


79 


Sarah Blackwell Palmer and family 
have recently moved to the Atlanta 


area, where her husband, Pete is an 
Auction General Manager for Manheim 
Auto Auctions. 


80 

Jenna Cain Brinkworth is happily liv¬ 
ing in Buffalo. Jeffrey J. Foreman is 
surviving the third clinical rotation of 
his third year in medical school. 

81 

Jory Vinikour is living in Paris, where 
he is a staff member of the Baroque 
Opera Studio of Versailles and works 
regularly with Les Musiciens du Lou¬ 
vre and Les Arts Florissants. He is 
currently professor of harpsichord at 
the National School of Music in Chalon- 
sur-Saone. As a recitalist, accompanist 
and continuist, he has performed in 
many European capitals, the United 
States, South America and Japan. He 
can also be heard in Jefferson in Paris, a 
Merchant/Ivory production. 

83 

Seemin Ghazi Samad is working on a 
doctorate in Islamic Studies. Carol 
Janson Welles is pursuing her MBA at 
DePaul University. Anthony Waixel 
Hirsch is married and has a baby daugh¬ 
ter. He is working in advertising. Alison 
Rosen is playing on a Club Field Hockey 
Team, which is in first place in the New 
Jersey Field Hockey Association. 
Wendy Aggens Griffiths was married 
at Yosemite National Park last March. 
She works for Andersen Consulting as a 
graphic designer. Jennifer Vest is in 
her second year at Berkeley Ethic Stud¬ 
ies Department, pursuing a second mas¬ 
ters degree. Jennifer is a published poet 
and does readings. She just finished a 
script for a short film. Melange. Andy 
Wolpert is a professor at Harvard. 
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84 

Mitchell S. Tyson is engaged to 
Geraldine Gray. Nadia Nagib is prac¬ 
ticing law in the litigation department of 
Altheimer & Gray. Debra Pinsof re¬ 
cently graduated from the University of 
Illinois at Chicago with a Master's in 
Social Psychology. She travelled to Eu¬ 
rope to celebrate and relax where she 
stayed with Christina Sen in Spain and 
David Lazaro '82 in England. Christina 
is an amazing journalist and David is a 
phenomenal musician. 

85 

Tamar Fleishman appeared as a panel¬ 
ist on CNN in February. She and Faye 
Resnick's attorney, Leonard Marx, dis¬ 
cussed civil versus criminal cases. 
Rashid Ghazi is engaged and plans to 
have a traditional Indian wedding in 
June. Jackie Scott is a professor in the 
Department of Philosophy at Univer¬ 
sity of Memphis. Tracy Bach Vogel is 
pursuing her MBA in Finance at DePaul 
University. She is an assistant vice presi¬ 
dent at The Chicago Corporation. Linda 
Bartell Griswald was married to her 
husband Jim in March 1994 and they are 
both enjoying living in Glenview. She 
teaches gifted education in Palatine and 
greatly enjoys it though she is trying not 
to spend as many long hours. It has been 
nice to see former classmates just by 
chance over the years and she is pleased 
to see younger friends looking at North 
Shore for their education. 

86 

Helen Louise Loennig is a Teaching 
Assistant in the math department at 
University of Maryland. She will be 
starting her Ph.D./PhamD in Septem¬ 
ber at the University of Washington. 

87 

Joel de la Fuente can be seen Sunday 
nights on Fox's Space: Above and Be¬ 


yond. Lisa McClung is still at Kellogg in 
Evanston. She is President of the 
Women's Business Association which 
just won the right to host the 1996 Gradu¬ 
ate Women in Business Conference, an 
International Conference where 300 
women from 40 business schools around 
the country will come to Evanston to 
hear women executives, entrepreneurs 
and international experts speak on op¬ 
portunities for women. Laura Gaines 
and her husband, Michael Semler reside 
in Chicago, where they are partners in 
the Almost Heaven Coffee Company. 

88 

John Kehoe continues to live in New 
York City and is working for Morgan 
Stanley in the Derivative Products 
Group. J.P. Hamm and his wife, Carol, 
are expecting their first child at the end 
of April. J.P. is presently associated 
with MacKenzie & Peden, P.S.C. in Lou¬ 
isville, where he is splitting his time 
practicing real estate and civil defense 
litigation. In May, 1995 he graduated 
magna cum laude and third in his class 
from the University of Louisville School 
of Law. Theresa Young is married and 
lives with her husband and son in Mil¬ 
waukee. Ana Castillo is married. 
Maggie O'Connor will receive her 
Master's degree of Social work from the 
Jane Addams school at the University of 
Illinois, Chicago. In August, she will 
marry Andy Wade and classmate 
Courtney Williams will be her made of 
honor and Hilary Kaplan will be a 
bridesmaid. Eric Jacobson will marry 
Beth Cohen in October and Bill Ake, 
John Kehoe and David Plimpton will 
be in the wedding party. Eric works for 
Morning Star. Jon Reinsdorf gradu¬ 
ated from the Northwestern School of 
Law in May 1995 and works for Katten, 
Muchin and Zavis as a real estate attor¬ 
ney. Annie Aggens is working for Jun¬ 


ior Achievement as a recruiter and will 
spend part of the summer leading a 55 
day canoeing expedition in the Cana¬ 
dian Arctic. Prentiss Donohue was mar¬ 
ried to his college sweetheart, Nina last 
September in Colorado. They live in San 
Francisco and sharp eyes may have spot¬ 
ted him in a recent Nike commercial 
promoting snow shoeing. Brian Dole is 
a sales representative for Minolta. Ned 
Bentley works for RTC Industries. 

89 

Bruce Mason is studying for a masters 
degree in Political Management at 
George Washington University. Fredrik 
Andersson has moved to Arizona to 
escape the cold weather. He is working 
as a client service rep at the Biltmore 
Bank in Scottsdale. David Cohen re¬ 
ceived his Masters in Education from 
National Louis University. He plans to 
be a grade school teacher. Mark Ferris 
earned his degree in Forestry from the 
University of Montana. Mark recently 
returned from a four month mountain 
climbing trip to Tibet, India and Nepal. 
Peter Geyer is working at the firm of 
Harrison, Bond and Pecaro which con¬ 
ducts assests appraisals for broadcast¬ 
ing companies. Geoff Goldman is in his 
final year of law school at Columbia. He 
is also the editor and chief of the Colum¬ 
bia Law Review. Dina Healy is work¬ 
ing on her masters in counseling and 
human services at DePaul University. 
Chapin Hemphill recently announced 
his engagement to Stefani Tomaras '90. 
The wedding is set for August 1997. 
Chapin is working for QBQ Entertain¬ 
ment in New York. Tim Kramer is 
working for his parents' real estate com¬ 
pany and enjoying the view from his 
Michigan Avenue apartment. Chesly J. 
Manly is working on his masters degree 
in Integrated Marketing Communica- 
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tions at Northwestern University. Tracy 
Moore is working in L. A. at a center that 
helps children with speech disorders. 
She has been accepted into CSUN's 
graduate program in Communicative 
Disorders. Ian Murphy is living in New 
York and managing a video store. His 
goal is to move back to the Midwest, 
although not Chicago, and open an in¬ 
dependent book store. He has also 
started a humor magazine called Hy¬ 
perbole Jones and encourages all of us 
to subscribe. Jeff Snyder received his 
biomedical engineering degree from 
Boston University. He is working as a 
systems analyst at Evanston Hospital 
while maintaining his 4 handicap. 
Howie Statland and his band. Thin Liz¬ 
ard Dawn, have been on a nationwide 
tour and recently played at the Rusty 
Nail in Chicago. 
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Heather Axelrod is teaching in Dallas. 
She received her BA in psychology and 
education from the University of Den¬ 
ver. 

[- 
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Liza Michaels is working at a public 
relations firm in New York City. Adele 
Robinson has bought a home in 
Swansea. She is a Senior Support Worker 
in a project for women with mental 
health problems. Melissa Wemstrom is 
at the University of Illinois, and is cur¬ 
rently studying in Guadalajara. 
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Alexandra Roginsky volunteers in 
Evanston Hospital's emergency room 
every Friday afternoon. She is taking 
the MCAT this spring for medical school. 
Kelli Stebel is studying abroad in 
Edinburgh. She is planning a whirl¬ 
wind tour of Europe over spring break 
and will see Loren Berry who is study¬ 
ing in Rome. She is learning about Scot¬ 
tish traditions (dance reels) and has 
searched for the Loch Ness monster. 
She is having a wonderful time! 
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Nathaniel Durbin is at Connecticut Col¬ 
lege and has been selected to participate 


in the Freshman Focus program, which 
emphasizes critical thinking and writ¬ 
ing. 

Faculty Notes 

Jack Ingram continues his tradition of 
extensive travel. He and Ginnie plan to 
go to the Sea of Cortez and Copper 
Canyon by boat and train with the 
Harvard Museum of Comparative Zo¬ 
ology. Then it will be time for a trip to 
Jamaica to celebrate Ginnie's birthday. 
In May they'll be off to Jack's 50th re¬ 
union at Middlesex, and then out to 
Oregon for a cruise on the Columbia 
and Snake Rivers. Back to the French 
Country Inn in June, then a nostalgic 
barge cruise from Brussels to 
Amsterdam in August to celebrate their 
10th anniversary. Somehow Jack still 
finds time to teach at law school and is a 
prolific writer of law review articles. 


Alumni Class Notes 

Jl lease keep in touch! Fill out the form below to inform us about marriages, births, promotions, travel, or just to let 
us know how you are doing. If you have moved recently, please notify the School so we can update our records. 
Completed forms should be mailed to: Alumni Office • NSCDS • 310 Green Bay Road • Winnetka, IL 60093 

Name _ 

Address _ 

City _ State _Zip _ 

Home Telephone _ Business Telephone _ 

News _ 


L 


J 
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Alumni Milestones 

Births 

Logan Sterling Creaseman 

In Memoriam 

Sarah Wills Newcomb 

April 18,1995 

Alice Brown Graves '23 

December 16,1995 

Kim Abell Creaseman '84 

Margaret Brown Wood '24 

Michael S. and Mary Flunt Newcomb 


Elizabeth Knode Greeley '27 

'75 

Abigail Young 

Virginia Honnold Houck '28 


March 9,1995 

David L. Howe '33 

Charles David Foreman 

William and-Katie Geyer Young '84 

Milburn Butler '34 

July 27,1995 

Marriages 

Katherine Littlefield L'Amoreaux '36 

Lesley and Jeffrey J. Foreman '80 

Thomas A. Kelly '38 


Joan Laflin Rockwell '68 

Lois Greeley Blatchford '39 

Lauren Kathryn Tooman 

to Hugh Radcliff 

Gertrude Scribner Smith '39 

September 22,1995 

October 19,1995 

John C. Menk '67 

Craig and Lisa Jones Tooman '82 


Adam A. Breuer, alumni parent 


Heather Axelrod '90 

Kenneth F. Montgomery, alumni 

Carter Peterson Kleiman 

to Timothy James Oliver 

parent 

September 4,1995 

July 16,1995 

Erratum 

Sally Peterson and Robert Kleiman '82 


Tracy Elizabeth Bach '85 

We incorrectly reported the death of 

Avery Dukes 

to Kurt Thomas Vogel 

Nicholas Blatchford '36 in the last issue 

July 7,1995 

August 5,1995 

of the Bulletin. Mr. Blatchford is very 

Steven and Brett Culhane Dukes '82 


much alive. The editor sincerely re¬ 
grets the error. 


Vincent, continued from page 18 

Along with an all woman board, the 
company produced eight folk music 
records of Taos music, two LPs and a 
second and third edition of a book. 

Today Jenny continues to teach, play 
and perform. She regularly accompa¬ 
nies Suzuki violinists ages 5-50 on the 
piano and accordion. At the time of the 
interview for the Bulletin, she was pre¬ 
paring for a program she was to present 
on April 13 for the New Mexico Folklore 
Society to be held at Western New Mexico 
University in Silver City, New Mexico. 
According to Jenny, her presentation, 
entitled "Adventures in Folk Songs," 
focused on "three or four episodes in my 
life where knowing folk music was very 
important." 



Jenny Vincent in March, 1995 at her home in San 
Cristobal, New Mexico. Photo by Larry Wells Vincent, 
Jenny's son. 


Jenny may first have en¬ 
countered folk music as a 
child, but it has become a 
lifelong calling. What might 
the music teachers who 
taught at NSCDS in the 
1920's have thought if they'd 
known they had influenced 
the course of a student's life 
with songs like "I Love My 
Rooster, My Rooster Loves 
Me?" The effect of the music 
education she received has 
been played out through 
music programs in New 
Mexico for generations 
teaching young children the 
beauty of music and the value of their 
cultural heritage. Jenny believes, after 
nearly 60 years of singing, playing, and 
teaching that folk music will continue to 


thrive. For her it is as simple as this: 
"Folk music will always be alive be¬ 
cause there will always be people 
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Gifts That Work For You 



_And Then Work For Others 

The Pooled Income Fund 

Imagine making a charitable gift that provided you or a loved one with income 
payments for life, reduced your taxes, and then continued to benefit children like 
these through the years. 

That's the purpose behind The North Shore Country Day School's Pooled Income 
Fund. For as little as $5,000, you can see your gift begin to work immediately. 

Our professional staff would be glad to talk with you or your financial advisor 
about the benefits you would receive. Please call or write: 


Jay Scheurle, Director 
Charitable Gifts and Estate Planning 
The North Shore Country Day School 
310 Green Bay Road 
Winnetka, IL 60093 
(847) 441-3320; FAX (847) 446-0675 

jscheurle@nscds.pvt.kl2.il.us 

All contacts are kept strictly confidential. 
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Save the Date! 

September 28,1996 
An Event to Honor 
Mac McCarty's 
50th Anniversary at 
NSCDS 

Details will follow. 



310 Green Bay Road 
Winnetka, Illinois 60093 
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